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work which deal with this task of future metaphysics are very im- 
portant. They are original, of course, only to a limited extent. A 
good deal of emphasis has been recently laid down, especially by the 
pragmatists, upon the importance of hypothesis in philosophy. And 
we do not see exactly why Mr. Ingenieros, whose views on the point 
are not very different from those of William James, nevertheless 
mentions him among the pseudo-philosophers, and speaks of his anti- 
philosophism. It is even a question whether James's theory as re- 
gards hypotheses is not after all more perfect than the theory now 
given by Mr. Ingenieros. James has at least a definite criterion to 
determine the value of a hypothesis. The true hypothesis in his 
system is the one which works. In Mr. Ingenieros 's book, on the 
other hand, we are looking in vain for a mark which will stamp our 
hypotheses as legitimate. He tells us that they must agree with the 
least insecure results afforded by science. But, as all these hy- 
potheses are about the unexperiential, it is not very easy to see how 
any agreement can be found between them and what has been 
experienced. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Ingenieros 's book is a very important con- 
tribution to philosophical literature. It is a work which compels us 
to think upon the great questions which have engrossed the human 
mind since the age when man began to think ; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, this is the most essential character of a great philosophical 
work. 

Joseph Louis Perriek. 

Columbia University. 

Locke's Theory of Knowledge and Its Historical Relations. James 
Gibson. Cambridge University Press. 1917. Pp. 338. 
If there 'be such a thing as a definitive commentary on an epis- 
temologist, Mr. Gibson may fairly be credited with having provided 
such a work on Locke. The book is such an excellent one that the 
reviewer is tempted to confine his remarks to words of praise. Con- 
siderations of space prevent the detailed account that the rich con- 
tent of the book merits. The reviewer will therefore confine him- 
self to an account of the author's main thesis. 

More than once it has happened that a philosopher has been 
victimized by a traditional interpretation that became established 
at an early date and has thereafter prevented commentators and 
historians from placing his work in its proper perspective. Mr. 
Gibson evidently regards Locke as one whose thought has been ob- 
scured in this way, and his book is a vigorous and eminently suc- 
cessful effort to dispel the obscurity that has grown up about Locke's 
epistemology. 
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The particular tradition against which the author protests is 
that which over-emphasizes what may be called the psychological 
empiricism of Locke. On the negative side, the author's thesis is 
that the popular tradition which finds the main purport of the 
Essay in a "theory of the genesis of ideas, which, denying to the 
mind both activity and the possession of any definite character of 
its own, derived all the contents of knowledge from particular data 
of immediate experience" (p. 1) is a mistaken construction of 
Locke's thought. There is no justification for "the supposition that 
he first approached philosophy from a purely empirical point of 
view, and that a different and opposite direction was subsequently 
given to his thought from an external source" (p. 237). On its 
positive side, Mr. Gibson's position is that Locke's primary interest 
was in a theory of the nature and possible extent of certainty, or 
knowledge, certainty, for Locke, being equivalent to knowledge. As 
summed up by the commentator, the main problem of the Essay is 
an "investigation of the nature and condition of a knowledge which 
is at once absolutely certain, strictly universal, 'instructive' or syn- 
thetical, and 'real;' the consequent determination of the possible 
extent of such knowledge, and the examination of its distinction 
from and relation to other forms of cognition, which are deficient 
in some of the respects enumerated" (p. 7). 

The question of the genesis of ideas is strictly subordinate to 
the main business of the Essay. But the question of the genesis of 
ideas may assume several forms. It may "represent an attempt to 
ascertain the primitive form of our cognitive consciousness ; " or it 
"may signify an attempt to show the dependence of some or all 
of our ideas upon causes which are not themselves ideas" (p. 46). 
Each of these inquiries has a place in Locke's thought, but Mr. 
Gibson thinks that in reality the ' ' whole historical aspect of experi- 
ence possessed little significance and no intrinsic interest" to the 
men of Locke's time and to Locke. "The truth is that the whole 
inquiry into the origin of our ideas, and the manner of formation 
of those which are complex, is in Locke's mind inextricably con- 
nected with the logical determination of their content" (ibid.). 

The place occupied by psychological questions in the investiga- 
tions of the Essay is, accordingly, subordinate to another interest. 
Locke's method is "far from being that of introspection" (p. 22). 
But what is the source of the traditional confusion of the histories 
and commentaries which over-emphasizes the psychological genetic 
account of ideas? The answer is, in Locke's own confusion. Here 
a further question arises : How did this confusion in Locke 's inves- 
tigation come about? 
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The answer lies in the combined influence of the traditional 
metaphysics which Locke never rejected, with its categories of sub- 
stance and quality (p. 28), and in his use of the "composition 
theory." Gibson remarks that for thinkers of the period of the 
Essay the whole temporal process was conceived as containing noth- 
ing but different combinations of the same simples. The complex 
was taken to be a whole composed of its constituent parts, the 
simple parts being unchangeable, and the whole being resolvable 
into the parts without remainder (p. 47). Now bearing in mind 
that Locke's course of investigation was, in its first intention, a 
process of logical analysis and the discovery of the logical simples, 
and also considering that the temporal process was looked upon as 
a matter of combination and dissociation, we can see how easily 
the logical simples came to be identified with the unchangeable ele- 
ments which were grouped and re-grouped in every case of change. 
The psychological genetic account of ideas accordingly got thrown 
into terms of the combination of the simple parts into the complex 
whole, and the logical analytic process is the reverse of the genetic 
process. Mr. Gibson's point seems to be that it is not primarily 
true that the logical analysis led to the psychological genetic analy- 
sis, as that the composition theory made the two methods seem to 
be one and the same. Perhaps the reviewer may venture to state 
the point in his own language by saying that the case with Locke 
was not so much one of falling into psychologizing, as one of never 
making a distinction between the two methods of approach. 

The "New "Way of Ideas" is therefore both a logical and a psy- 
chological way. The resultant difficulties center in the meaning of 
the term "idea." Locke's principal interest is in the "objective 
reality" of the idea, not in its subjective "psychical" existence. 
But it possesses both meanings; it is at once "the apprehension of 
a content and the content experienced; it is both a psychical exist- 
ent and a logical meaning" (p. 19). Ideas are objects of thought, 
and this implies for Locke relation to and dependence on a mind 
or subject. While he "assumes throughout a realm of real being, 
independent of the cognitive process, but to which our knowledge 
ultimately refers, the constituents of this real are not 'objects' in 
his sense of the term" (p. 20). The psychical character possessed 
by the idea seems to be the result of Locke's acceptance of the doc- 
trine of substances and qualities. The soul remains a substance to 
Locke; in fact, "substance" as category he held to be perfectly 
valid. The trouble was not with the category, but in the limitations 
of our knowledge. Thus concerning the soul we are ignorant "of 
the manner of its existence, and the way in which it performs the 
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functions revealed in experience" (p. 28). Locke's "assumption 
of the current metaphysics" continually obstructs the course of his 
thinking. ' ' For, just as the composition theory, in the form in which 
it was put forward by him, sought to resolve the contents of our 
ideas into a number of separate and self-identical units of experi- 
ence, so the metaphysics, which he inherited, held that reality con- 
sists of a number of separate and self-identical substances, or units 
of being" (p. 92). 

The reviewer has chosen to state the author's general thesis at 
some length rather than to summarize the details of his treatment 
of various topics, for the author's handling of the separate prob- 
lems depends on this thesis, and forms, indeed, its vindication. It 
may be pointed out, however, that in Chapter 7, which is entitled 
"The Kinds and Limits of Knowledge," we find the disentangling 
of the various unresolved difficulties in Locke's theory of knowledge, 
and their connection with the different elements of Locke's thought 
stated above. 

Part II. of the book is devoted to the historical relations of 
Locke's doctrine. Considering its compass, it forms the best dis- 
cussion of the relations that we possess. Successive chapters deal 
with the relations between Locke and Scholasticism (chap. 8), Des- 
cartes (chap. 9), Contemporary English Philosophy (chap. 10), 
Leibniz (chaps. 11 and 12), and Kant (chap. 13). 

As a final word, it may be said that Mr. Gibson has rendered an 
important service by writing this book, and his work should serve 
as a corrective to the unjust treatment that Locke receives in so 
many of our histories of philosophy. 

Albert G. A. Balz. 

University of Vibginia. 
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